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protection were master manufacturers, who, "like an
overgrown standing army," had begun to intimidate
the legislature.

" The member of parliament who supports every proposal
for strengthen ing this monopoly, is sure to acquire not only
the reputation of understanding trade, but great popularity
and influence with an order of men whose numbers and wealth
render them of great importance. If he opposes them, on the
contrary, and still more, if he has authority enough to be able
to thwart them, neither the most acknowledged probity, nor
the highest rank, nor the greatest public services, can protect
him from the most infamous abuse and detraction, from
personal insults, nor sometimes from real danger, arising from
the insolent outrage of furious and disappointed monopolists."

Under these circumstances it is very surprising that
Adam Smith should have chosen to submit the corn
laws to so long and destructive an analysis. He seems
to have foreseen that the great battle for which he was
sounding the advance would ultimately rage round a
question then almost academic, and that cheap food
would be the keystone of the free trade argument.

After several years7 experience as a customs official,
Adam Smith took the opportunity in his third edition
(1784) of considerably enlarging the Wealth of JVa^wms;
and, among other important additions, he inserted at
the end of Book iv. a new chapter, entitled " Conclu-
sion of the Mercantile System." It is a deeply in-
structive recital of the extremities of absurdity into
which the British legislature had suffered itself to be
led blindfold by a false theory and powerful interests.
The encouragement of exportation, and the discourage-
ment of importation, were the two great engines by
which the mercantile system proposed to enrich every
country; but with regard to some particular com-